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PRELIMINARY PROSPECTUS 



SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY. 



CAPITAL 

IN SHARES OF £ EACH. 



South Africa possesses many advantages, which 
various circumstances have hitherto contributed 
partially to conceal from the public ; but several 
obstacles having been recently removed, the 
Colony is at length evidently about to receive a 
favorable impulse ; and promises an opportunity, 
such as seldom occurs, for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital. 

The salubrity of its climate, surpassing that of 
England — the fertility of the cultivated portion 
of its soil — its extensive ranges of pasturage — the. 
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variety and value of its productions — and its cen- 
tral commercial position, (being only at half the 
distance from Europe that separates us from our 
Australasian settlements) have begun to attract 
notice. A favourable impression has been made 
on the public mind, by the anticipated removal 
of retarding circumstances, and the gradual as- 
similation of the Colonial institutions and usages 
to those of the Mother Country ; and particu- 
larly by the abolition of slavery: while at the 
same time the emigration, and dispersion of the 
Dutch Colonists, which has proceeded from poli- 
tical causes, now afford room, that did not before 
exist, for the introduction of capital, population, 
and economical improvement. 

Numerous additional circumstances combine 
in the assurance of the future prosperity of South 
Africa. For the present, it may suffice to par- 
ticularize that, an accessible stratum of good 
coal having been discovered at Natal, the facili- 
ties of Steam Navigation will become the neces- 
sary and invaluable consequence : a rich vein of 
copper has been found near the Orange River : 
mercantile enterprise has already extended the 
inland trade by penetrating into the interior be- 
yond the Southern tropic; whilst the recent 
settlement of NataL opens prospects of a trade 
comparatively new with the East coast ; and the 
improvements in the monetary and agricultural 
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interests are evinced by the unprecedented 
success of the recently established banks, and 
the rising prices of land and agricultural pro- 
duce. 

South Africa is equally adapted with the Aus- 
tralian Colonies for the production of fine wools, 
the quantity of that article exported by the colony 
having increased from 44,441 lbs. in 1827 to 
above 500,000 lbs. in 1839 ; and the rate of profit 
on capital invested in lands and stock, having 
exceeded 40, and even 50 per cent.; as a proof 
of which, from many others that might be pro- 
duced, a particular statement is given in the 
sequel, on the authority of the partner of a re- 
spectable firm at the Cape, at present in London. 

It is also particularly worthy of notice that 
South Africa lies within the same parallels of 
latitude with those parts of Australia which 
have hitherto been so eagerly resorted to by emi- 
grants as best adapted for agricultural and pas- 
toral purposes by their positions relatively to the 
coast and their geological character. But the 
lands in South Africa now may be acquired 
at the comparatively moderate prices of from Is. 
to 5s. per acre. 

In no quarter of the world are the titles to 
lands more simple and satisfactory, or the facility 
of transferring them greater, than in South 
Africa; and the insecurity of moveables from 
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depredations by natives — which has been much 
dwelt upon — has never extended beyond a nar- 
row tract of country, extending about seventy 
miles along the eastern frontier, which is now 
defended by a strong military force. 

Founded on these unquestionable facts, and 
convinced by the circumstances of the times, of 
the importance to British interests, of promoting 
the investment of capital in such undertakings 
in the Colonies, as may increase the demand for 
the manufactures of the Mother Country, and 
afford employment for her redundant population, 
in preference to foreign securities, whence, the 
benefits to this country, are both less direct and 
less permanent, it is proposed to form The South 
African Company, the first objects of which.shall 
be, to avail itself of the opportunity now pre- 
sented in Southern Africa, for the purchase or 
acquisition of lands on favourable terms ; and for 
sharing in the advantages to be derived from 
rearing fine woolled sheep. 

It is proposed that the South African Com- 
pany shall have a third object, viz. that of as- 
sisting persons of the labouring classes to emi- 
grate to South Africa. The pursuit of this object 
apparently affords no immediately direct return ; 
but its importance in connexion with the others, 
must be apparent, when it is considered, that on 
the supply, and consequently on the price of la- 
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hour, next to susceptibility of improvement* all 
undertakings in the Colonies must depend. By 
the attainment of this object, however, the Com- 
pany will not only effect an increase of their 
profits by diminishing the cost of production, 
and accelerating the progressive rise in the value 
of its securities, but by engaging to relieve the 
Mother Country of some part of her overflowing 
population, and to supply the Colony with labour, 
the co-operation of public-spirited individuals in 
both countries, will be secured, and the coun- 
tenance of the authorities to an enterprise of 
great public utility will be justly merited. 

The plan proposed for the supply of labour will 
obviate the present difficulties of the subject, and 
will have an advantage in the simplicity of its 
arrangements over every other plan that has been 
laid before the public. 

It is founded, first, on the assumption, that no 
emigrant ought to be aided in removing to a 
Colony who cannot produce a friend who will 
pledge himself for his honesty and physical 
ability; and secondly, on the fact, that no Colonist 
in want of labour, will hesitate to advance a rea- 
sonable sum on account of an immigrant who 
engages to serve him. 

It is proposed, to set apart from the capital of 
the Company, a limited sum, which, for the 

period in which it is employed in aiding immi- 
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gration, shall only pay interest at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum, and to form, with such as- 
sistance as may be obtained in this country and 
in the Colony, a fund from which small advances 
shall be made, not exceeding the lowest rate of 
passage, and 1/. additional, to be paid on landing, 
to every emigrant, who shall pass bills for the 
amount, payable one month after arrival in the 
Colony, endorsed by responsible persons in this 
country. 

To the effective operation of this plan, the 
assistance of public-spirited persons, or bodies, in 
this country, and in the Colony, is necessary. 

Individuals, whose credit is known, and associa- 
tions, or guardians of the poor, may interpose 
their security between the friends of emigrants 
whom they may know, and the Company. 

The indigent in the Mother Country have the 
first claim ; but if the objects of the Company 
are not countenanced by the public in this 
country, any number of emigrants from the 
north of Germany, who have been found to be 
more laborious and manageable than British, 
may now be obtained at Hamburg. 

In the Colony, the benefits that must accrue 
to the public from all the operations of the Com- 
pany, will be so well appreciated, that besides 
the aid to be derived from friends, and from the 
b&nks, associations will be formed, to assist Colo- 
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nists, who may have ample security, but no 
means of paying for labour in advance. This 
may tend to obviate any diminution of supply in 
labour arising from the depression in its price; the 
object may be attained, 1st, By enabling the Com- 
pany to give an assurance to every able-bodied 
labourer, of his obtaining a low rate of wages, or 
at least a subsistence, until he can find permanent 
employment ; and, 2dly, By keeping the actual 
rate, as high as possible, to which the facilities 
afforded for the disposal and profitable employ- . 
ment of labour will tend. 

It is not anticipated that, including the usual 
provisions for the health and comfort of the 
emigrant, the expense of passage for an adult, 
subject to a proportional reduction according 
to age for children, will exceed 10/., an amount, 
which no emigrant of good character can have 
much difficulty in finding security for here f 
and certainly less, in getting an employer in the 
Colony to advance. If he has a family, and 
is disposed to apprentice his children, he will 
receive from the master, instead of having to 
pay, a fee, that will more than defray the ex- 
pense of the child's passage ; and it will be 
perceived, that, by adding 5 per cent, to the 
charge for passage for making it payable in the 
Colony, a fund of no great amount with the aid 
of public spirited individuals, will keep up a 
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constant stream of emigration to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Company may then attain the important 
end of supplying itself and the Colony with la- 
bour, by relieving the pressure of population in 
the Mother Country, which gives solidity to the 
whole plan, without diverting from objects more 
immediately profitable, any considerable portion 
of capital. 

It may here be observed, that, the objection 
that has been often stated to the purchases of 
tracts of land which have been made, in order 
to profit by the sale of them at a future date, 
will not apply to the plan of the Company. It 
is proposed to occupy the purchases, and to pro- 
mote improvement, instead of retarding it, as 
has been the result of interposing tracts of waste 
lands in the midst of cultivation. In competing 
with other schemes for the supply of labour to 
different Colonies, the Company trusts to the 
simplicity of the means it adopts, which besides 
opening a door for all who are able and willing 
to work, will possess the advantage of regulating 
the supply of labour by the demand that may 
exist. So that whilst no highly coloured pic- 
ture of the advantages of emigrating to South 
Africa is held out to the labourer, any person 
disposed to emigrate is eligible, and the emigrant 
may rest assured, that, as no promise of high 
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wages is made, even to those who will obtain 
them on the one hand, so on the other, as the 
Company have no direct interest in assisting 
them, none whom it will receive need be afraid 
of being unable to earn a subsistence* It will 
also be perceived, that the plan of the Company 
merits support, from connecting the permanently 
operating cause — private interest — with an en- 
terprise of great public utility. 

It is proposed, to invest as speedily as possible, 
in order to take advantage of the present low price 
of lands, from two-fifths to three-fifths, according 
to circumstances, of the amount for which shares 
may be taken — in the purchase of sheep-walks, 
in the first instance, in the districts of Swellen- 
dam and George, between Caledon and Braak 
River ; in Uitenhage to the westward of Sunday 
River; and in the grazing districts of the northern 
frontier ; and from one-fifth to two-fifths in the 
purchase of sheep and in establishing stock 
farms ; reserving one-fifth as a fund to meet the 
contingent expenses of the Company, including 
that connected with the supply of labour. 

By commencing with a small stock com- 
pared to the capital invested in land, im- 
mediate profit is sacrificed to security against 
the losses to which extensive undertakings are 
exposed. A greater expense than has been 
usual will necessarily be incurred on account 
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of the wages and subsistence of European shep- 
herds. The circumstances of supply and price 
also, may have in some measure, varied, within 
the last year, and it is not anticipated, that a 
company can derive so large a proportional profit 
from the investment of a large capital, as an 
active and intelligent individual may from a 
small one. It is beyond question, however, that 
the profits of sheep farming in South Africa are 
such as to bear the expense of management by a 
Company ; and by substituting, as far as practi- 
cable, for wages payable in money to its ser- 
vants, a liberal per-centage on wool produced, 
and lambs reared, a great degree of certainty as 
to results may be obtained. It appears by the 
statement before referred to, and which is an- 
nexed, that 1,250/. invested in sheep, may, in five 
years, produce a net profit of 5,256/. 9s. 3d. the 
result of a progressive increase of profits, averag- 
ing, above 84 per cent, per annum. Adopting the 
statement as a basis, which will admit of ample 
deductions • to meet every possible contingency, 
50,000/. of the capital of the Company invested 
in Merino sheep, would, in five years, produce 
210,248/., besides 20,000/. as the rent of the land 
on which they are grazed. 

A proportion of lands lying near the moun- 
tains, suitable for summer pasturage, and having 
a command of water for irrigation, and for wash- 
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ing sheep, will be purchased, and after reserving 
a sufficient extent for the objects of the Com- 
pany, sections of from 50 to 200 acres, will be 
sold to small capitalists, and convenient situations 
for villages, will be selected, where building sites, 
with garden ground, will be sold to mechanics 
and other useful settlers. 

A very considerable proportional increase of 
price has always been obtained for such sections 
and sites, and it is anticipated that, besides the 
additional value which will be given to the 
adjoining lands, a large sum will be realized 
from this source by the Company. It cannot, 
however, be estimated, until the situations in 
which it may be desirable to establish villages, 
or dispose of sections, are ascertained. 

An approximation may be made to the amount 
of the profits which the Company may derive 
from the increased value of its land, from a com- 
parison with the price, which similar lands in 
Australia may maintain. If, in five years, only 
an increased price of 5s. per acre is maintained, 
the Company, from this source alone, will at least 
double its capital ; and if 20s. is maintained in 
Australia, equally productive lands will surely 
reach that price in South Africa. 

There are other advantages which at some 
future period may be derived by the Company, 
viz., from the acquisition or purchase of lands 
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at Natal, and beyond the existing boundary of 
the colony ; but it lias been deemed expedient 
for the present to limit the operations of the 
Company to the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

As the South African Company, besides holding 
out a prospect of great profit to the shareholders, 
contemplates objects of great national importance, 
it is proposed to invite a body of the most in- 
fluential noblemen and gentlemen, who have the 
deepest interest in the prosperity of the empire, 
to become its patrons. 

The Company will be governed by a Board of 
Directors, who will attend personally to all the 
concerns of the Company in Europe. The 
shares will be made transferable, by delivery with 
the dividends, payable in London, Paris, Ham- 
burg, or Amsterdam, at the option of the holders. 

The management of the Company's affairs in 
South Africa will be entrusted to one Agent, 
acting under the direction of three Local Direc- 
tors, to be appointed by the Board from the 
Shareholders resident in South Africa, and re- 
movable at their pleasure. 

One-fifth of the shares will be reserved for 
persons resident in South Africa, who will be 
enabled to vote by proxy in the appointment of 
Directors, and, generally, on ail subjects sub- 
mitted to the other shareholders. 
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The operations of the Company will commence 
by sending out or appointing an agent in the 
Colony, to purchase lands, and to manage its 
concerns, whenever 1,000 shares have been taken, 
and immediately afterwards, the first shipment of 
emigrants will be sent out. 

Two pounds on each share will be paid as a 
deposit on subscribing, after which, no call will 
be made until the lands and stock to pay for 
which it may be required are actually transferred 
to the Trustees, or to the Local Directors of the 
Company, 

In a future Prospectus, the names of the Di- 
rectors of the Company will appear, who will 
have the power, of modifying this Prospectus, 
of increasing the capital, and extending or limit- 
ing 1 the objects, and of framing regulations for 
the Company. In the meantime information on 
the subject will be given, between the hours of 
twelve and two daily, at the Rooms of the South 
African Land and Emigration Association, 20 
Fenchurch Street. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES. 



General Description of South Africa*— <Cape Town 
and its vicinity have been so often described, that it may be 
enough to say that the town contains 25,000 inhabitants, is 
situated on Table Bay, the greatest resort of shipping for re* 
freshxnents in the southern hemisphere, and is surrounded with 
mountains, the bases of which, where they admit of cultivation, 
are laid out in vineyards and gardens. Its situation may be 
described as peninsular, for it is separated from the more 
fertile parts of the colony by an extent of sandy flat country 
twenty-five miles across, affording a scanty subsistence to the- 
stock kept there for draught, or to supply the daily demand 
for consumption, and giving to the passing visitor of the Cape an 
unfavourable impression of the interior. 

The Cape has been found to possess similar advantages for 
rearing sheep and the production of fine wool with theAustra- 
lian colonies. The immigrant, whose pursuit this may be sup- 
posed to be, may be advised to pay his bill in Cape Town 
before it becomes a long one ; and, directing his course east- 
ward, to pursue his way through the intervening wine and 
corn country to Caledon, where he will first find lands in any 
degree suited to his objects. There sufficient extents of pas- 
turage may be purchased, the distance from market being too 
great to afford much encouragement to cultivation. From 
Caledon, between the Sonder end mountains and the sea, as 
far as the Breede river, there is a considerable breadth of 
country more or less adapted for sheep-ranges. The best 
situations in it, however, are occupied by persons possessing 
capital sufficient fot their purpose who are not likely to be 
induced to sell their lands, and here are to be found some of 
the best flocks in the colony. Being the nearest sheep coun- 
try to Cape Town, it has been first occupied. 
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In this tract, too, several gentlemen from India have pur- 
chased lands, having naturally been guided by the judgment of 
their agents, who, residing in Cape Town, could not conve- 
niently at a greater distance protect the interests of their prin- 
cipals. From the Breede river the country improves consider- 
ably as the traveller proceeds eastward. The whole extent, 
with few exceptions, between the great range of mountains and 
the sea to the Braak river, in the district of George, is a good 
sheep country, well adapted for stock of all kinds, and for 
every production of the colony for which there is a demand. 

From the Braak river to the termination of the great range 
of mountains, much of the eountry between them and the sea is 
covered with forest, and the pasturage is too coarse for sheep. 
Still further eastward, in the frontier districts of Uitenhage 
and Albany there is a great extent of excellent sheep pastu- 
rage^, and these districts present many attractions to the immi- 
grant, which are, however, as yet unfortunately counterba- 
lanced by their exposure to CaflPre depredation. 

This, however, cannot long be the case ; an evil that, admits 
of a remedy will not always be tolerated. An increasing 
civilized population will one day find means to persuade their 
barbarous neighbours to abandon their predatory habits. 

In the mean time, though we are far from wishing to dis- 
courage the young and enterprising from settling in the dis- 
tricts of Albany or Somerset, or in the eastern part of Uitenhage, 
it is but fair to say that the immigrant had better hesitate 
before he exposes his property to the risks, and himself to the 
disquiet, of a frontier location. The sheep country of the 
eastern frontier extends inland in a northerly direction, gradu- 
ally changing its character until it meets that of the northern 
boundary near Graaf Reinet. The grazing country on the 
northern boundary lies behind the great karoo or desert, which 
occupies the centre of the colony, alongst the Neiuvelt and 
Snewberg range of mountains, spreading to the north towards 
the Orange river. The pasturage is thin and of a different 
description from that of other parts of the colony. Water is 
more scarce, much greater extents are requisite for the 
support of a flock than anywhere else, and the climate is 
much less temperate, both as it regards heat and cold, than on 
the coasts. The increase of stock, indeed, is generally more 
rapid there, and the profits occasionally very great ; but from 
drought, locusts, hail-storms, and floods, they are very preca- 
rious ; yet this is a country into which young men, who disre- 
gard their comforts, may go with an assurance of doing well 
in a few years, if they have the means of purchasing a sum- 
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eient extent of lands, and of stocking them. The privations 
are, indeed, such as persons from this country with families 
will not readily submit to. Wood is in many places so scarce 
that, for fuel, dung is the usual substitute. The young stock 
farmer here lives in his waggon and migrates with his flock. 
The country is not entirely free from Bosjesmen, and flocks 
occasionally suffer from beasts of prey, but the great evil is the 
scarcity of water and the uncertainty of the rains. 

This last objection is said not to apply to the country beyond 
the north-eastern boundary, into which the Dutch colonists are 
now emigrating, but all the others do, and the insecurity from 
native aggression in a much greater degree. The pasturage, 
however, is described to be excellent and of unlimited extent. 

There are few situations in the colony in which small flocks 
of sheep may not be kept with advantage. From the quantity 
of manure they produce, the rearing of sheep attracts some 
share of the attention of both the wine and the corn farmer ; but 
only in the situations here described can the immigrant make 
the production of fine wool his exclusive or even his principal 
object. One remark may be made which will apply to all these 
situations, which is that a command of water for irrigation, and 
good water for domestic purposes, and for washing sheep before 
shearing, are not necessary for mere sheep-ranges. Sheep are 
even said to thrive better on brackish water, but without irri- 
gation fruit trees or kitchen vegetables cannot easily be raised ; 
and few persons, unused to such privations, would consent to 
live on what is, from these wants, termed a dry place. The 
number of such dry places, or sheep-ranges, predominate so . 
greatly over those having running water at levels high enough, 
to be led out for irrigation, which are generally near the moun- 
tains, that competition will speedily place the latter beyond the 
reach of persons of limited means. Only a small extent, how- 
ever, of ground having the command of water is necessary for 
the comfortable residence of a family depending on their flocks 
in the adjacent country ; and it may be anticipated that in the 
course of a few years such places will support a comparatively 
dense population, a more desirable result, whether the advan- 
tages of combination for the attainment of useful ends, or the 
comforts of society are considered, than if the country had 
admitted of the dispersion of the class of land-owners. 

It may appear singular that the productive powers of some 
countries operate against their improvement. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, besides every vegetable production of the most 
fertile parts of Europe, the sugar-cane has been cultivated 
with advantage, and both the tea and coffee plants thrive. 
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.Emigration is generally a measure of necessity oil the part 
of the individual. The emigrant has seen his prospects gradu- 
ally declining, and often with them his friends falling away 
from around him ; he is worn out with labour to secure neces- 
saries or luxuries placed beyond his grasp, disgusted with the 
endless variety of demands upon his waning purse, and sick of 
artificial life. In this state of the feelings he is prepared to 
retire into the wilderness ; but the idea of transplanting himself 
to a country in which, on his own lands, he may occupy or 
amuse himself, and satisfy, without barter, all his wants, is 
naturally very fascinating. His estimate of the value of his 
new location is high, because he has seen what has been done 
in circumstances, in some respects, less favourable, and his 
attention is distracted by the variety of objects presented to 
him, when he might ensure success by limiting their number. 

Accident, at length, rather than particular adaptation, de- 
termines what articles are to become staple productions ; and 
capital once invested is not easily withdrawn. The accident 
that led to the cultivation of the grape at the Cape of Good 
Hope was the expatriation consequent on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz of the French Protestants, many of whom 
found their way into the colony, and the restrictions imposed 
by the Dutch East India Company on the industry of the 
colonists. Wool is now rapidly assuming the first place 
amongst the exports of the colony : but till lately wine was 
considered its staple, and there is still a great extent of country 
in which wool cannot supersede it. 

About 6,000 pipes of Cape wines are annually exported, 
which are generally sold by the grower to the exporter, for 
from 6d. to 9d. per gallon. For pontac, a wine resembling 
port, Is. may be obtained, and Constantia, 2 Is., whilst a sweet 
wine of equal flavour, but without its reputation, does not 
fetch above 5s. 

These wines are mostly produced in the mountainous country 
within fifty miles of Cape Town, but in every part of the 
colony where there is a command of water for irrigation, and 
in some moist spots near the mountains, where it is not 
required, wines for home consumption are produced* The best 
wine districts, however, are those which are least adapted for 
grazing. They lie on the borders of the Karoo, or arid plains 
which occupy the centre of the colony, and along the different 
chains of mountains that intersect it, where much less rain 
falls during the period in which the grapes are ripening, —a 
circumstance of much importance to the quality of the wines, 
and the success of the process of drying fruit, an important 
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branch of their economy. Beyond the mountains, which inter- 
cept the clouds in their passage from the sea, and occasion the 
perpetual verdure of the pastoral country between them and 
the coast, wherever a stream is found that can be used for irri- 
gation, a little oasis appears in the desert, exhibiting in the 
luxuriance of its vegetation proofs of a fertility that can hardly 
be surpassed. The climate here is much warmer in summer 
than between the mountains and the sea. In the rich soil of 
the sheltered valleys at their bases, with water to moisten it, 
and an exposure to the sun, any marketable production of the 
intertropical regions might be raised with advantage were it not 
for the high price of labour and the expense of transport to 
the sea. Without water for irrigation few plants will grow. 
The whole extent, as far as the eye can reach, is covered with 
indigenous shrubs and succulent plants, on which only the 
stock can subsist that has been bred in this description of coun- 
try, denominated Bosjesvelt (bushy country), thus contra- 
distinguished from the grass-velt, or grassy country, of the 
coast. 

The suddenness of the change of appearance produced by 
a thunder-shower on the wastes, surrounding these cultivated 
spots, is very surprising. The soil is a red clay, and naturally 
rich, and the vegetation is so rapid that the grass may be said 
to be seen to grow. But these agreeable effects are very 
evanescent. In a few days, unless another shower occurs, the 
earth is again baked by the sun, and assumes the hardness and 
nearly the appearance of a brick floor. The vegetation is dried 
up, and the winds destroy every trace of it* The mountains, 
indeed, attract more moisture from the atmosphere, and retain 
even during the droughts some degree of verdure. The vege- 
tation on them is coarser and less nutritive than that on the 
low grounds, but the stock fed on it remains in condition longer, 
and the extent is such in several situations as to enable the 
occupants of the neighbouring fruit places to keep flocks of 
sheep and goats, and to rear the cattle they require for 
draught. 

The produce, consisting of wine, brandy, dried fruit, 
wheat, and tobacco, when too distant from the coast to bear the 
expense of transport, is carried in waggons across the Karoo 
and bartered for sheep and cattle with the graziers of the 
northern boundary, or disposed of for consumption in the 
neighbouring pastoral districts ; and many of the wine-growers 
of the interior have amassed considerable property in this 
trade. 

Cape wines generally bear a low character ; there is no ques- 
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tion, however, but* that the country which produces Constants, 
if the price of labour or that of the article, in the state in 
which it is delivered to the exporter, admitted of it, could vie in 
the richness and flavour of its wines with Europe. An ade- 
quate capital, considerable experience in the producer, and much 
care and fidelity in the labourer, are necessary in the process of 
wine-making ; and it is seldom in colonies that these circum- 
stances can be brought to concur. If the producer is unable to 
purchase good fermenting vessels and casks ; if he wants expe- 
rience, or is discouraged from bestowing his care by obtaining 
no higher price for the wines that have cost him the most, than 
for his ordinary produce ; if this low rate should induce him to 
protect himself by increasing the quantity at the expense of 
the quality of his wines, which he can easily do by turning the 
water at improper seasons into his vineyard ; and particularly 
if, besides demanding a higher price for his labour, the labourer 
is careless in keeping the vineyard, and throws bunches into 
the press without removing the grapes punctured by birds or 
insects, and consequently rotten, it is evident that the Cape 
cannot successfully compete, in the quality of its wines, with 
countries under better circumstances respecting capital, labour, 
and the neighbourhood of a market. 

Much also depends on the experience and liberality of the 
exporter, who purchases the new wines and prepares them for 
the market. If he is incapable of judging of their quality, and 
takes advantage of the want of competition by refusing an addi- 
tional price when greater expense has been incurred and a 
better article produced, and confines his attention afterwards to 
mixing all the wines of a vintage that he has purchased indiscri- 
minately together, and to adding a sufficient quantity of brandy 
to check the ascetous fermentation, it is not surprising that the 
market is deluged with a poor, fiery, and flavourless commo- 
dity, and that the character of Cape wines generally are 
injured. 

But evils once known, when public attention has been 
directed to them, are easily remedied, and as the Cape is the 
only part of the British dominions in which the vine is culti- 
vated to any extent, those engaged in the improvement of 
Cape wines are entitled to all the encouragement the mother 
country can afford them. 

In the wine country of the Cape are many attractive situa- 
tions to the class of emigrants whose means are limited, but 
who do not aim at the accumulation of wealth. Near Stellen- 
bosch, the Franche Hoek, and the Paarl, all the advantages of 
society may be enjoyed, the estates having good houses on 
them, and being of small extent, are close together ; they are, 
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besides, situated in a fruitful and highly picturesque country, 
within a few hours' ride from Cape Town. If it is wished to 
combine, in some measure, with these comforts the pursuits 
and profits of the grazier, estates having extents of pasturage 
may be obtained in more remote districts on very easy terms, 
for lands may yet be purchased at the Cape for less than the 
buildings on them have cost ; although prices have recently 
shown a decided tendency to rise, and may soon, from the 
central position and other advantages of the Cape, be expected 
to maintain a higher level than in more distant colonies. 

Climate— By the report recently laid before Parliament by 
order of her Majesty {Major Tulloch's Report of the Sickness 
and Mortality of the Troops), the mortality at the Cape, in 
the four frontier districts, is stated to be only one in ninety of 
the population ; that of England is said to be one in forty-seven. 
The Cape is not subject to periodical endemics. 

Fertility. — In so extensive a country every variety of soil 
must exist. In the interior a rich red clay predominates, too 
strong to be broken up, unless after rains, which can only 
be depended upon between the first ranges of mountains and 
the coast. There only, can corn crops be raised without irriga- 
tion ; but wherever the lands are susceptible of irrigation, 
their productive powers cannot be surpassed. There are great 
extents, however, of inferior pasturage in the interior, inappli- 
cable to any other purpose. 

Ranges of Pasturage. — Wherever the mountains are 
high, and approach nearest to the coast, there is the greatest 
degree of humidity. The whole country between them and 
the sea, in breadth varying from 20 to 60 miles, is good pas- 
turage, more or less adapted for different kinds of stock ; of 
which there are also considerable extents farther inland, near 
the more elevated ranges of mountains. The appearance of 
the country is most verdant and the sward closest near the 
mountains. 

Variety of Production. — The following is a list of 
some of its exports : Wine, wool, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
aloes, hides and horns, goat-skins, gum arabic, butter, salted 
beef, tallow, raisins, figs, dried fruits, lemon-juice, honey, wax, 
train oil, argol, wheat, barley, oats, beans and lentils ; lion, 
leopard and ostrich skins, vinegar, tobacco, brandy, horses and 
mules — and several others may be added to them. 

Central Commercial Position. — The Cape of Good 
Hope lies nearly in the meridian of England, and occupies, 
perhaps, the most central position on the globe. The produce of 
the same season of the Cape may, at half the cost, be two months 
earlier in the European market than similar productions of coun- 
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tries in the same latitude to the eastward. As a place of rendez- 
vous .and refreshment, and where, in the event of a war, a consi- 
derable force must be maintained, it has an extensive home- 
market— the coarser articles of production will bear the expense 
of transport to the European markets. Its advantageous position 
for mercantile speculation, also, will hereafter be better appre- 
ciated. 

Retarding Circumstances. — The restraints on industry 
andpersonal liberty of the Dutch system of government. 

Gradual Assimilation.— The Dutch law is founded on 
the civil code, like the Scotch. It is now administered by 
British judges, and trial by jury in criminal cases has been 
introduced. The law of succession admits of. the devising of 
property, as in Britain, by British-born subjects ; and every new 
enactment tends to the assimilation of the institutions, as the 
increasing influence of tbe British population does of the usages 
•of the colony. The Dutch reformed, or presbyterian, is the 
established form of worship, which is administered in Dutch 
and English, many of the clergymen being from Scotland. 
In Cape Town and four other towns there are episcopal 
churches. There are medical practitioners in all the vil- 

Abolition of Slavery. — This measure, at the expense of 
considerable temporary loss and inconvenience, has produced 
the inost beneficial effects on the future prospects of the colony: 
health is restored to the system: — European emigrants are no 
longer excluded by the artificially low price of labour and dis- 
credit of personal industry, caused by slavery, from a country 
in which the climate gives no advantage to. the black. : The 
prices of. land, provisions, and labour are now gradually attain- 
ing; the true relative level with those of other countries. In 
the, mean time there will be many opportunities for those who 
can foresee the result to improve their circumstances. 

\ Emigration and Dispersion from Political Causes; 
contradistinguished to natural causes, or to its arising from 
any complaint against the natural circumstances of the colony. 
-^From various causes, which it is unnecessary here to enume- 
rate, but of which the change from slave to free labour, and 
the consequent scarcity of labour and its products is one, society 
is. now in % a state of transition tending to increase this emigra- 
tion. , An unexpected effect of a circumstance that seemed to 
lessen the competition was to increase the price of land by 
admitting fair competition. 

. Whilst an increasing Dutch population Was confined within 
the colonial boundary little could be done, comparatively, to 
assimilate their usages and feelings to those of the British colo- 
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nists. Emigration may now, for the first time, make Southern 
Africa a British colony. 

Steam Navigation.-— The mouths of many of the rivers 
are accessible to steamers, and for vessels of light draught of 
water are excellent harbours. 

Coal — is found at Kromme river, within the present boun- 
dary, and at Natal it is used in their forges by the Dutch emi- 
grants. If coal can be obtained at the Cape at a lower price 
than English coal, very important effects on the commerce of 
the globe may be produced by it. The coal of Natal is said 
to be of good quality, and lying near the surface ; but at the 
distance of fifty miles from the bay. If coal can, at any cost, be 
procured at Natal, the importance of anticipating an enemy by 
occupying a position that might be so easily defended, and lying 
in the. fair way of our trade from the eastward, must be appa- 
rent. But imported coal will probably be preferred for some 
time to come ; the high price of labour in the colony, and 
the low rate of freight from England, is at present opposed 
to the working of coal mines in the colony. 

Copper Ore — lies in lat. 28, about 17 E. long., 15 miles 
from the banks of Orange river, and about 80 from its mouth. 
The river is navigable by barges, and there is abundance of 
wood for smelting on its banks. The ore was assayed in Lon- 
don, and produced 28 per cent, of pure copper. Another spe- 
cimen, analyzed at the Cape by Sir John Herschel, yielded 65 
per cent. There is copper ore also at the Copper Mountains. 
Sir J. Alexander, who visited both, states that it "is the 
accessibility of the first, the quantity of wood near it, and 
the richness and abundance of the ore, that cause it to be 
deserving of much attention." 

Inland Trade. — The present extent of the trade with the 
interior is considerable, but cannot easily be estimated. In 
exchange for tobacco, brass wire, beads, cotton, and woollen 
manufactures, and perhaps fire-arms and ammunition, cattle, 
ivory, hides, skins, and gum arabic, are obtained. Its prospec- 
tive advantages may be estimated from the security our traders 
will enjoy from the moral effect produced on the natives by the 
late demonstrations by the Dutch emigrants of the superior 
power of the civilized, from the facility of communication 
along the salubrious inland ridges, where the roads are naturally 
good, cattle for draught cheap, and pasturage abundant — the 
coast in the same parallels being unwholesome, and from the 
fact of the traders having already penetrated to withiu a few 
degrees of the latitude of Sofala, a country possessing more 
valuable productions, and the natives of which are farther 
advanced in civilization than the tribes near the colony. 
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That of the East Coast. — Cheap provisions, the whole- 
some climate, and contiguity of Natal, would offer many 
advantages to the small craft most suitable for this trade, the 
productions of which are, — gold, ivory, columbo-root, and all 
the articles imported from the intertropical regions of Western 
Africa. 

Recently-established Banks. — Considerable sums have 
been realised by the increased value of bank shares. £50 
shares in one of them, on which £40 have been paid up, are 
now selling at from £70 to £85; and the dividend received by 
the shareholder for the first year was 12£ per cent. Yet it is 
said that the banks are unable to discount a tenth part of the 
good paper that is offered. 

Fine Wool. — Individuals might be referred to, who, after 
making fortunes by wool in Australia, have visited and pre- 
ferred the Cape. The extents necessary for a certain quan- 
tity of stock are about the same, and the returns, according 
to the statements of the colonists, are equally great. The 
rapid progress of the Cape may be accounted for by the 
low price at which native sheep were obtained some years 
ago, and by the first cross of the Cape sheep with Merino 
producing saleable wool. Cape wools are now annually im- , t ~^ 

proving, as the native blood is crossed out. ' £ v ^\ 

Rate of Profits. — Profits were, under these circum- U r *>* j*j 
stances, frequently much beyond what is here stated; they ■ *-* /-' 
have always depended on the attention bestowed by the 
stock-farmers. The Dutch had a prejudice against woolled 
sheep, which only the profits they have seen reaped by their neigh- 
bours have recently helped them to overcome. Many turned 
Merino rams amongst their sheep, and neglected them till their 
wool became a considerable part of their produce ; and still, with 
very few exceptions, all the flocks in the colony are care- 
lessly managed, mostly in consequence of the indolence of 
their owners, and the scarcity and inferior quality of native 
labour. 

Lands — have been sold as low as 3d. and 4d. per acre. At 
the commencement of the emigration of the Dutch, a waggon, 
worth perhaps 70/. or 80/., has been received by an emigrant 
about to move as the value of 6,000 acres of good grazing land. 
They are now rising in price, and will, probably, continue to 
advance until they have attained the level which their produc- 
tions will support with reference to other colonies. 

Insecurity of Moveables. — House-breaking is hardly 
ever heard of in the country, and the mildness of the climate 
tempts the traveller to sleep, without fear of robbery or from wild 
animals, in the open fields. Many regret the disappearance of 
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the last of these,— -the hyaena,— as their neighbours are no 
longer obliged to fold their cattle at night, which consequently 
trespass on their corn lands. It is only docks that are neg- 
ligently tended that suffer from jackals. Thefts by vagrants 
are common, but seldom of more than one sheep at' a time, 
and they are generally a consequence of the scarcity of 
labour or carelessness of the herdsman, and perhaps still more 
of the disinclination on the part of the stock-breeder to incur 
tfie trouble of bringing depredators to justice. 

The predatory incursions of the Caffres have not for many 
years extended to the westward of Sunday River, and only 
twice during thirty years have they reached so far. On the im- 
mediate frontier, on which the Caffres crowd for protection from 
the incursions of more distant tribes, as well as to profit by 
the opportunity for stealing which the unguarded herds of 
the colonists offer, they frequently commit petty depreda- 
tions ; and as the evil appears to them to be susceptible of 
a remedy, the British settlers on the frontier are loud in 
their complaints, in order to induce Government to apply it,, 
which leads strangers, who hear nothing from the quie£ parts of 
the colony, to suppose that it is overrun with Caffres, who, 
during their last irruption, never penetrated in any force 
more than a few miles into the country. The Caffre frontier 
is between six and seven hundred miles 9 distant from Cape 
Town. 

The operations of the Company are, in the first instance, 
proposed to be limited to the districts which are not exposed to 
Caffre depredation, and in which, perhaps, property is as well 
protected as in any of our colonies. 

Price of Provisions* — Until a temporary scarcity was 
caused within the last two years, by the abolition of slavery and 
the emigration to Natal, the price of butcher's meat was 
generally Id. per lb.; wheat, 3s. per bushel, in the country dis- 
tricts. During 1839, the price of beef and mutton at Cape Town 
was from 3£d. to 5£d., in the country, from 2d. to 3d. Bread, in 
Cape Town, 4£d. per pound, in the country, 2£d. to 3*d. Rice* 
2$d. to 3£d. Tea, 2s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. Coffee, 9<L Wine, per 
gallon, in Cape Town, Is. Oid., in the country, from 4|d. to 
9d., in Albany, 5s. Brandy, Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d., in Albany, 6s. 
The prices of meat have recently fallen below those here 
stated. 

Price of Labour.— By the abolition of slavery ah artifi- 
cial system of labour has been done away with, and labour 
has been rising in price since, but has not yet found its level 
at the Cape. European labour is stated to be extremely 
scarce ; and as high as in the Australian colonies. Nothing is 
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more fallacious than the estimate the labouring classes are apt 
to form of their future condition in the colonies, from the 
accounts they hear of the current rate of wages, without refer- 
ence to the price of provisions. 

On the first settlement of a colony, and whilst there is a 
current of emigrants with capital setting towards it, a price is 
obtained for labour beyond what its exportable productions will 
permanently sustain. Emigrants having the means are at first 
disposed to accumulate comforts, at the expense of any sacrifice 
of their capital. Their demand for what they consider indis- 
pensable necessaries is so urgent that for a few days of the 
labour of one who can provide them they will occasionally pay 
at a rate much beyond the value of the article produced. Some- 
times the labour of one man is necessary, in order to render, by 
combining them, that of another, which would otherwise be 
lost, productive; and we often read, in the same accounts 
which mention the high prices obtained by the labourer, that a 
great many are unemployed. The highest wages given, though 
only received by a few occasionally, or for a short time, are 
invariably mentioned; but we hear, at the same time, com- 
plaints of the unfitness of the emigrants sent out, who, from 
that circumstance, it may be presumed, do not obtain them. 
Wa^es may be nominally high, yet really low, if the price of 
provisions and cost of supplying the other wants of the labourer 
are high ; and they may be nominally low, yet really high, if 
the employers generally, in order to protect themselves against 
indolence or carelessness, prefer hiring by the piece to daily 
labour. In some countries, the wants of" the labourer, from 
the severity of the climate, are much more numerous than in 
others, and these wants affect differently different classes of 
labourers, according to their individual qualifications and the 
number of their families. The price of provisions and neces- 
saries, matters comparatively little to a labourer of the class 
most in demand, and who has no family to support ; but such 
persons are few, and seldom profit much by the advantage they 
possess over others, because temptations to indolence and dis- 
sipation operate more injuriously on their habits; but the 
price of provisions is an important consideration to an inferior 
labourer, particularly if he has a family to support 

All, however, are amply subsisted, which, together with their 
being relieved from all apprehension and filled with hope as 
to the future, is the true cause of the satisfaction as to their 
circumstances expressed in all the colonies by the labouring 
classes, rather than the result of their actual enjoyments — as 
the impossibility of contemplating the future with satisfaction is 
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the cause of the discontent of the European labourer, rather 
than the privations of his present state. 

It is not by the accounts that reach us of the price 
of day-labour that we can judge of the condition of the 
labourer, but by the amount which the labourer, who en- 
gages to serve for a considerable period, continuously can 
reserve after defraying the expense of his provisions and neces- 
saries ; and this amount, it is believed, will be found very nearly 
on the same level in all the colonies within the same parallels 
of latitude and having similar articles of export. 

The cautious habits of the Cape colonists have generally 
induced them to prefer European servants, who contract 
for the performance of a fixed quantity of work, and the 
remuneration in such cases is generally ample ; labourers 
of dissipated habits, or those who are deficient in intelli- 
gence, and cannot be depended upon, must be hired by the 
day, or for a period, if hired at all, and the wages of such are 
lower in consequence of the want of character or qualification 
in the class to which he belongs, which occasionally operates unfa- 
vorably on individuals who may happen accidentally to be classed 
improperly by the employer. Labourers of colour, from their 
generally changeable habits, want of trustworthiness, and laai- 
ness, seldom obtain above a fourth of the wages given to indus- 
trious Europeans, yet there are often to be found amongst them 
valuable servants. Hottentots, when they engage for a fixed 
period, which is now comparatively of rare occurrence, do so usu- 
ally in order to gratify some fancy of the moment, or to make up 
for some consequence of their improvidence, by getting an 
advance on account of their wages, and they are guided by 
their feelings and not their interest in choosing a master, who 
would often give higher wages if he was not aware that he 
would sooner lose his servant if he imprudently satisfied the 
limited wants which compel the semi-civilized to exertion. 

The wages given to servants of colour, if these circum- 
stances were not explained, would give an incorrect impression 
with regard to those obtained by other classes. The wages 
of European labourers of course vary with the qualifications of 
the individuals who earn them. The condition of the labourer 
at the Cape is infinitely better than at home, and South Africa 
is not inferior to any of the colonies as a field for emigration. 
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SUPPLY OF LABOUR BY IMMIGRATION. 

The successful issue of undertakings requiring a command 
of labour is not so- entirely dependent in South Africa on 
immigration as in Australia ; but the coloured classes of natives, 
though occasionally useful, are, with very few exceptions, too 
indolent and capricious to be available, unless as day labour- 
ers. With such aid the Dutch colonists, who have been accus- 
tomed to accommodate themselves to the peculiarities of semi- 
civilized servants, and with their own families do the principal 
part of the work of their farms, content themselves ; but trust- 
worthy servants who will engage for a year will be found 
indispensable in more extensive plans of operation. 

Such can never be obtained to any extent, nor, if they 
could, be kept satisfactorily, unless such a stream of immi- 
gration is directed to the colony, that the most urgent demand 
is in some measure supplied ; for, whilst it exists, every labourer 
who arrives will decline permanent engagements, or be ren- 
dered dissatisfied, and tempted by the prices caused by com- 
petition to break them. If labour is not introduced by those 
who enter into agricultural and other undertakings there, 
they necessarily come into competition for a share, on higher 
terms than was paid before, of the labour in the market ; a 
circumstance that must create a feeling against them in the 
colony, which, together with the want of support which would 
result from their plans being considered merely narrow, money- 
making schemes, would tend materially to frustrate their 
success. 

On the other hand, if a more comprehensive view of the 
subject is taken, besides being enabled to secure a sufficient 
quantity of the best labour for its own purposes, public and 
private interests, both here and in the colony, would concur in 
promoting the objects of the Company, if connected with a plan 
for aiding emigration. 

The plan of the South African Company, then, consists of 
three parts : — 1. The purchase and sale of lands. 2. The 
occupation of these lands as stock farms. And 3. The supply 
of labour. The success of the two first, from which the pro- 
fits are to be derived, being dependent on that of the last, from 
which no profit ought to be expected. 

If the first part were exclusively adopted, lands are so low- 
priced that, supposing the colony to continue to progress, a 
great profit might be realized, but that profit would be dimi- 
nished by the amount of interest between the periods of pur- 
chase and sale on the capital invested, and by a transfer duty 
of 4 per cent, paid by the purchaser. 
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By the second part these losses are guarded against, and the 
profits of the stock farmer are secured, whilst the lands con- 
tinue to rise in value ; yet nothing is done to accelerate .that 
rise until the third comes in aid with a supply of labour, and 
secures the co-operation of the public, which shares in the 
advantage. 

If the third part were exclusively adopted, as may have been 
proposed by public-spirited persons, no profit that could com- 
pensate the risks, the loss of time, and trouble it would occa- 
sion, could be reaped from it ; the extent to which it might be 
carried, and its effect in promoting the public prosperity, woulcl 
necessarily be limited by careless management, and the futile 
attempt to derive a direct return by the projectors ; or it woul4 
fall to the ground, as all schemes eventually do in which the 
public good is not made concurrent with the interests of the 
individuals concerned in them. 

It is the subsidiary part of the plan, then, — that for the sup- 
ply of labour from Europe, that will give solidity to the whole. 

For this purpose the same means exist as in other colonies, 
viz. — the proceeds of the alienation of Crown Lands. A quit- 
rent when lands were granted having always been reserved, 
which amounts annually to a considerable sum ; but this fund 
has been applied in aid of the revenue for such a period that it 
evidently must depend on the financial state of the colony, whe- 
ther, and in how far, it can be relinquished by the government. 

Within the Colonial Boundary all the lands of any value 
have long since been alienated, and it would be extremely 
obnoxious to the colonists now to introduce an unproductive 
innovation, but beyond the Boundary there are great extents 
to which the modern system may be applied, although it may 
J>e found necessary, if government occupies Natal, to settle the 
Dutch emigrants there under that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. This source, however, is not available at present. Those 
who are interested in relieving the mother country of the pressure 
of population, and supplying the labour to the colony, are not only 
ieft to provide the means themselves, but an artificial restriction 
has been imposed by an Order in Council, which prevents the 
labourer from pledging in this country his labour for a rea- 
sonable period in the colony as security for the cost of passage. 

It will naturally be stated as an objection, that tie free- 
passage system to Australia and other colonies comes unfavour- 
ably in competition with it. The solidity of this objection de- 
pends on the attractions to the labouring classes, which the 
different colonies may comparatively continue to hold put. The 
difference in favour of South Africa may, even to the labourer, 
exceed the cost of his passage. Whilst every one who has 
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any .means or credit is building a house, the price of labour must 
be high, wherever capitalists are attracted. On the other hang, 
a larger price for labour than the productions of a country wttl 
maintain, tends to drive away capital, and at the present mo- 
ment, South Africa is infinitely more attractive to small capital- 
ists, who must be destroyed whenever the cost exceeds the value 
of exportable produce. Where this occurs, a few large capital- 
ists will either reduce the price of labour till they bring their 
profits to a level with those obtained elsewhere, or they may 
transfer their capital. 

The advocates of South Africa maintain, that whilst that 
colony is capable of supporting as high a price of labour as 
any within tne same parallels of latitude, and that where it is 
equally in demand, there, taking the comparatively low price 
of provisions into account, as a high price is now obtained for good 
labour, either in wages or contracts for piece-work, — that native 
labour may be obtained at a very low rate, which is decidedly fa- 
vourable to the capitalist, and that there is a great demand for infe- 
rior white labour, which will not bear the cost of maintenance a,t 
the present price of provisions in other colonies. And they 
maintain that when the prices of land, the dividends the banks 
have shared, and the commercial prospects of South Africa be- 
come known, capital must flow into the country, and that labour 
will follow it, whenever the unfounded prejudices, to which cer- 
tain circumstances have given rise have been removed. 

It will be perceived that, by reducing the rate of passage to 
the lowest amount possible, the security for the repayment of 
the Sums advanced, without having recourse to the securities 
(which might have an unfavourable effect afterwards), is in- 



fiy looking only to the responsibility of the securities, some 
of the obstacles to the operation of the free-passage system are 
avoided, whilst, by requiring good security, the Company guards 
itself against being made use of to rid this country of, and 
burden the colony with, a useless population. 

Any person who is willing and able to work, whose friends 
endorse his bill for the whole or any part which he may be un- 
able to pay of his passage-money, may be received without 
limitation as to the age or the number of his family, if he will 
apprentice them out in the colony. Whilst a lower rate of pas- 
sage, as in the Australian ships, would be charged for children, 
according to their ages, few colonists would object to pay at the 
rate charged for an adult, when the child is apprenticed to him. 

There will be no occasion to provide, at the charge of the 
Company, accommodation and subsistence for the emigrants on 
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their arrival. The colonists would, on their own account, do all 
that is necessary in that respect The emigrant is landed with 
money in his pocket, and having a month to look round him, 
and provide himself with a situation ; he ought to consider that 
unless he finds just such employment as he has been accustomed 
to, his employer will be no gainer by his labour for a consider- 
able time after his arrival in a country that is new to him, and 
he ought not to hold out for high wages at first from an em- 
ployer who agrees to advance the, amount of his passage, to 
relieve his friends of their responsibility. 

Although the Company should insist on good security being 
given by emigrants whom they assist, for its own protection, 
and that of the colony, as well as in order to make the funds 
it devotes to the supply of labour as extensively useful as pos- 
sible, it should not hesitate, when necessary, to make the security 
it takes available ; but it must be evident that, from being inte- 
rested in the prosperity of the colony, the Company will not, if it 
can be avoided, be disposed to call upon the endorser of a bill 
to pay the amount, and that the security, in fact, when the 
party for whom it is given is known, is merely a certificate 
of character. 

On the other hand, while it is the interest of the labourer to 
be moderate in his demands at first, and to acquire his expe- 
rience in the colony in the service and at the expense of others 
rather than his own, it is that of the colonist to give him the 
highest terms, and to make him in every respect as comfort- 
able as he can afford, and that should be the condition on which 
he is enabled by others to pay for labour in advance. 

Any difficulty that might arise from fraud on the part of the 
emigrant against the indorser of his bill, in refusing to hire 
himself in the colony after he had arrived, or against the per- 
son who, on the faith of his engagement, had paid his passage, 
might be obviated by a colonial enactment, which, whilst it on 
one hand punished the fraud, on the other guarded the emi- 
grant from an unreasonable sacrifice of his time for the liqui- 
dation of his debt. 

Unless he was without sense of shame, he would scarcely, when 
adequately protected by law, commit a fraud towards those he 
left behind, and he would naturally be anxious to establish a 
character in a new society. In either case, much might be 
done by the colonists to correct an evil which would necessarily 
cut off their supply of labour. 

In a recent instance, the employers at the. Cape were defrauded 
by some of the persons whose passages they paid, but the persons 
alluded to were engaged in Germany, where the current rate of 
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daily wages was only 2d., and although v coraparatively on very 
liberal terms, yet their wages were so low, compared with those 
current in the colony, that they could not resist the temptation 
to break their agreements ; and the public feeling was in their 
favour, which it is presumed would have been against them if they 
had made agreements with a full knowledge of the circumstances* 
This, however, furnishes no argument in favour of a late enact- 
ment which prevents the emigrant from pledging his labour for 
his passage to a colony, though it may be a cogent one for 
guarding both, by limiting the duration of such contracts, 
against the natural consequences of improvident agreements. 

Emigration on the plan here proposed to the Cape has the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the labourer, compared with that, on 
the free passage system, to Australia : — The climate and countries 
are very much alike ; compared with the old colonies of Austra- 
lia, there are no convicts to pollute society at the Cape ; with the 
new settlements in Australia, the South African is an old estab- 
lishment, provided with many comforts, which it must yet be 
long before they acquire. It is at half the distance, and has much 
more intercourse with Europe and with every part of the world. 

The emigrant pays his own passage ; he is not under the 
necessity of asking any one to give him a certificate of character, 
or enter into any engagement, unless with the friend who en- 
dorses his bill. He is asked no questions as to his trade or 
former habits ; if he is able and willing to work it is enough, and 
there is no doubt of his earning a better subsistence than he 
could at home. If he is one of the class invited by the Aus- 
tralian Commissioners, he will, when the price of provisions is 
taken into account, generally obtain as high wages there as he 
could in Australia ; the means of paying them being equal, 
wages must, as everywhere else, depend on the supply of 
labour, which is not likely soon to exceed the demand that 
exists at the Cape. 

The free-passage system must be admitted to be the best for 
accelerating the progress of a colony, but the demand for 
labour will be much sooner satisfied when the emigrant is under 
the necessity of serving a master, in order to pay some part, 
however small, of the cost of his passage. Under the free- 
passage system there is no assurance, except the assertion of 
the emigrant, that he is unable to pay for a passage, — that his 
labour will ever come into the market ; and the facilities for 
establishing themselves independently concur with the tempt- 
ations to indolence to induce the labourer to withhold it till the 
price bears too heavily on the capitalist. This, indeed, might 
be remedied by making it imperative on every emigrant con- 
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veyed free of charge to a colony to labour for a certain period 
in the service of a colonist, and the interest of the emigrant 
himself would furnish one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of such a regulation ; for it is only to a small number, and 
occasionally in towns, that the highest rates we hear of are 
given, and there the temptations to dissipation are such as to 
render them but too often injurious to the labourer ; they are 
given, too, by the dealer, the speculator, and the publican, who 
take back with one hand what they give with the other, and thus 
affect injuriously the producer, who has comparatively limited 
means of protecting himself during the period in which it is of 
the utmost consequence to the prosperity of the community that 
he should be successful. 

There is great room, also, for favouritism in the free-passage 
system, and many vexatious regulations in attempts at selection, 
and a more complicated machinery is necessary, all of which 
might be avoided, and the funds rendered more extensively 
useful, by requiring payment at a low rate for the passage of the 
labourer. But supposing a free passage to be the only object 
of the emigrant in selecting his destination, the land funds of 
all the colonies can only aid in relieving a population increasing 
at the rate of nearly half a million annually ; and amongst such 
numbers who must be rejected, there are doubtless many who 
either have the means of paying a low rate of passage, or of 
finding the necessary security. The obstacles to emigration 
to South Africa may secure to her the best description of labour ; 
whilst from the cheapness of provisions, and the comparatively 
light occupations of a pastoral country, she holds out a greater 
inducement than any other colony to the introduction of even 
the least useful ; for it should be borne in mind, that not .only 
the distance and expense of passage, but the very high price of 
provisions, bear more heavily in all the colonies on the immi- 
gration of families, and all but the most productive labourers, 
than at the Cape. 

It may be remarked that only a small number of the class 
who have been considered the most desirable emigrants can 
be expected to avail themselves of the free passage system, for 
these are the very persons who have least present difficulty in 
earning a subsistence, or anxiety regarding the future ; and 
whom the mother country may be supposed least willing to 
part with. For the purposes of the pastoral colonies an infe- 
rior description of labour, as to physical qualification, may even 
be more desirable, if obtained at a lower price. It is believed 
that respectable paupers, even if elderly, who have not been 
.demoralized by depending on parish relief, and would appren- 
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tice* their children to the persons to whom they engage them- 
selves, would, to a certain extent, be preferred in the country 
districts, where provisions are cheap ; and many who in this 
country are opposed to emigration from an apprehension that 
the most effective of the population will be drained off by it, 
would aid in relieving themselves of a present or prospective 
burden. 

But, of all others, the pauper children chargeable to 
parishes, if placed under the charge of a guardian appointed 
by the Secretary of State, would be the best class of emigrants 
for the Cape of Good Hope, of which the great benefit de- 
rived by the colony, and the improved circumstances of an 
inferior description of children sent out by the Children's 
Friend Society, affords ample proof. 

Colonies can only be founded, without great suffering to 
individuals, by the most effective of the population of the 
mother country ; because, whilst provisions must be imported, 
and are consequently dear, there is no demand except for the 
most productive labour ; and whatever wages may be obtained 
by the labourer who has a family to support, they are seldom 
more than will supply his wants. In old colonies, where 
provisions are cheap, there is a demand even for the labour 
of children at eight years of age ; and although the price of 
labour is there regulated by that of the exportable produc- 
tions of the colony, the labourer with a family has a greater 
surplus after his wants have been supplied. The neglect of 
these circumstances in founding colonies has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the distress suffered in almost every instance by 
the first settlers. 

The Emigration Commissioners do not receive applications 
for a free passage, except from young couples, or from those 
with families whose age only exceeds thirty, by one year for 
each child that accompanies them, and the passages of these 
children, if above one and under fourteen, must be paid for. 
The system very properly discourages the emigration to South 
Australia of persons with families, because such would find it 
difficult to subsist there, whilst the heavy charge for passage, to 
all the Australasian colonies, render it desirable that none but 
the most effective should be sent. 

An emigration of such as are now considered eligible for the 
Australasian colonies, it must be admitted, rather drains than 
relieves the population of the mother country. It has already 
been found difficult to obtain a sufficient number to avail 
themselves of it, notwithstanding the demand indicated by the 
wages which, doubtless, many receive. 
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In order to relieve the mother country of her burden* 
paupers with families ought to be aided in removing themselves 
when they are inclined, by their present or apprehension of 
future wants, and not when they are induced to emigrate by 
highly-coloured descriptions, which may be followed by disap- 
pointment and discontent with their new circumstances. The 
idea of very high wages is fallacious, and ought not to be the 
stimulant, but rather that of obtaining a more ample subsist- 
ence, which will be fully realised in many of the colonies, and 
each has its peculiar advantages to persons in different circum- 
stances. Keeping in view the fact, that whilst emigration 
flows toward any colony, a factitious price of labour is sup- 
ported, which must ultimately be regulated by the value of its 
productions, the intending emigrant may be enabled to judge 
of the advantages which are held out to them by different colo- 
nies, from a comparison of the wages offered for fixed periods, 
with the cost of provisions, and also of the passage to such 
persons as, under the present regulation, are not eligible for 
free passages to Australia. 

The effect of the system here proposed in aiding the end** 
gration of a pauper population may, perhaps, be better ex- 
plained by giving an instance of such application for a free 
passage to South Australia as are daily refused by the Emi- 
gration Commissioners : — A labourer, aged 53, with his wife, 
aged 50, both strong and healthy, having a family of two 
boys at 13 and 8, and two girls of 11 and 9, and for whom 
£40 had been collected by charitable individuals, were refused 
a free passage, and could not obtain one for less than <£80. 
If they had been received they would have subsisted them- 
selves with difficulty in South Australia, where at present only 
the most effective labour is in demand, and the prices of pro- 
visions are high. 

The £40 which they could command would have conveyed 
this whole family to the Cape, where, comparatively, they could 
easily have earned a subsistence, and where, from the cheap- 
ness of provisions and the more advanced state of society, as 
well as for the best, there is a demand for an inferior descrip- 
tion of labour. 

But they could also have been conveyed there without the 
aid of a charitable collection ; for the £40 could easily be 
raised there by apprenticing the four children until they at- 
tained the age of 18 ; and a further advance, if necessary in 
order to defray the cost of their outfit, of £20 more to the 
parents, on engaging themselves for a reasonable period. All 
that is necessary, after a fund for the purpose has been estab- 
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lished, to enable the emigrant to pay by his labour for his own 
passage and that of his family, is a character for integrity that 
will justify his friends in endorsing his bill. 

To conclude, it may be suggested as a subject worthy of 
consideration, whether the fund arising from the alienation of 
Crown lands in all the colonies would not be more beneficially 
employed than in giving free passages to a limited number, in 
equalising the rate of passage to our different dependencies, 
and reducing the charge, on some modification of the plan 
here submitted, to what might be considered to afford the 
requisite security to the colony, and to the emigrant The fol- 
lowing advantages would flowfrom it: — 

1. The Land Fund would be made more extensively 
useful. 

2. Every labourer, however indigent, if honest, would have 
the means of conveying himself and his family to any colony 
he might prefer. 

3. A simple and efficient machinery would be substituted 
for the present. 

4. Emigration generally would be encouraged, the tendency 
of the free passage system (from the prevailing opinion that 
little that is desirable is easily attainable) being to disincline 
those who may, from availing themselves of it. 

5. The improper stimulus which is occasionally given by the 
competition of different colonies for labour would, by equalising 
the rate of passage to all, be in a great measure removed, and 
the operation of the demand for labour in the colonies on the 
population of the mother country would be rendered more 
equable. 

6. The class of emigrants who can be best spared at home 
would be induced to emigrate, and would, perhaps, be found, 
at a lower rate of wages, the most useful in the colonies ; the 
tendency of the present system being to keep up the nominal 
rate of wages, and to exclude from the colonies the inferior 
descriptions of labourers who cannot earn them. 

7. The labour of the emigrant would necessarily come into 
the colonial market, and be employed in the most productive 
manner, under the guidance of colonists who have acquired 
the experience requisite for the profitable employment of labour 
in a new climate and circumstances, during the period in which, 
from want of that experience, he is incapable of directing 
himself. 
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8. The colonies would be secured against being burdened with 
an useless population ; the emigrant against the risk of not 
finding employment ; and the fund that conveyed him against 
loss ; whilst a beneficial effect on the morals of the labouring 
classes might be expected to result from giving a value to cha- 
racter. 
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